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During the first part of the interview Disraeli sat at a table, and as he spoke with eagerness, there was something in his over-civil expressions about the Queen or 'my dear Colonel/ which made me think he was playing with me, and I felt once or twice a difficulty in not laughing; but when he developed the reasons of his policy he rose and stood much more upright than I have ever seen him, spoke in a most frank and straightforward manner, and with a sharpness and decision which was different from his early words. Yet probably he had measured the length of my foot, and had been more sincere and honest in his message to the Queen than when he made me believe in his frank exposition of policy.
He was far easier to speak to than Gladstone, who forces you into his groove, while Disraeli apparently follows yours and is genial, almost too genial, in his sentiments. . . .
la accordance with Her Majesty's desire, Disraeli embodied in a couple of sentences the reply which he had already given:
In answer to the gracious inquiry, whether he would undertake to form a Government, Mr. Disraeli said he was prepared to form an Administration which he believed would carry on Her Majesty's affairs with efficiency, and would possess her confidence, but he could not undertake to carry on Her Majesty's Government in the present House of Commons.
Subsequently, Her Majesty having remarked that Mr. Gladstone was not inclined to recommend a dissolution of Parliament, Mr. Disraeli stated, that he himself would not advise Her Majesty to take that step.
The language was perhaps not as categorical as it might have been, and Gladstone's ingenious mind found a discrepancy between the two sentences, which led him on the Friday to make a further inquiry of the Queen. To Her Majesty's common sense it was clear that, if Disraeli would neither take office in the existing Parliament nor advise a dissolution, his attitude amounted as P'onsonby put it in his memorandum, to an e absolute refusal3; and she accordingly answered that Disraeli had unconditionally de-clined to form a Government. After such a reply, it might Ponsonby carriedt Gladstone suspected a trick and told Ponnonby that he 'thought Mr. IHsraoli was endeavouring, by at once throwing buck on me an offer which it was impossible for me at. the time and under the. circumstances to accept. as I was bid. When we got into the lobby, we found ourselves .in a minority, upon which Disraeli said, 'There! we've sacrificed our characters, and voted wrong, and haven't beat the Government after all! '" Comment, I think/ adds Lady Knightley, 'is superfluous/ It is indeed. responding to those distant sympathies whichas they are all written by the
